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There’s a GOLD MINE in the chy 


HE air over a single acre of land carries 

about 35,000 tons of gaseous nitrogen. 
If all this nitrogen could be transformed 
into a fixed form such as ammonium ni- 
trate, it would havea value of over $5,000,000 
as commercial fertilizer. 


The key that unlocks this untold wealth 
is legumes. When properly inoculated, 
limed, and fertilized, legumes can take ni- 
trogen from the air and change it into us- 
able fertilizer. True, they need some of this 
plant food for their own growth; however, 
a good share of it is stored in nodules on 
their roots for the use of crops that follow. 


Legumes, storing up nitrogen and pro- 
ducing an abundance of organic matter, 


are a tonic for all other crops in the rota- 
tion, yet they more than pay their way. A 
season’s growth of good alfalfa, for in- 
stance, not only produces a profitable crop 
but will fix from $10 to $20 worth of nitrogen 
per acre. 


Another part of this story is that modern 
farm equipment is designed to help farm- 
ers work this “gold mine in the sky.”’ Ask 
any John Deere dealer for more informa- 
tion on this equipment 


JOHN DEERE 
ajo ttemnois 


Quatity Farm Equipment Since 1/837 





LEADING GROWERS OF MANY CROPS DEPEND ON TOXAPHENE FOR SEASON-LONG 
INSECT CONTROL. FOR EXAMPLE, TOXAPHENE IS OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR CONTROL OF MORE COTTON INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER INSECTICIDE. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
905 King Street, W ilmington 99, Del. 





BEACON COMPLETE STARTER 


BEACON-TROLLED 


FOR TOMORROW'S PROFITS 


eras 
: eg 


Your future egg profits begin with your chick feeding pro- 
gram. This program, to be profitable, must be practical. It 
must protect your investment while building for the future. 


Beacon Complete Starter and the Beacon Chick Program 
are based on the practical premise that properly developed 
chicks will become pullets able to produce heavily over a 
longer than usual laying period. 


We call this program of chick development a Beacon-trolled 
Feeding and Management Plan. It lays the important foun- 
dation for sustained high production. It controls every stage 
of chick growth by giving you well-feathered chicks just as 
soon as bred-in characteristics permit; it builds strong bones, 
big frames, and the body capacity for heavy, high production. 


ieee: 


Beacon-trolled feeding proves itself —in the nest — as the 
practical way to build chick raw material into future egg 
profits. Beacon-trolled Feeding and Management assures 
you that when layers go on the nest they'll be physically 
equipped for long, profitable laying life. 


LIVING PROOF — 


Continuing tests are run at Beacon’s Poultry 
Research Farm, Cayuga, N. Y. Thousands 
of chicks like this one are started and grown 
yearly under commercial brooder house con- 
ditions. Results of these continuing tests keep 
the Beacon Program practical and efficient 
—prove the value of Beacon-trolled Feeding 


and Management for today’s poultrymen mas 


“§ BEACON FEEDS 


ARE UNIFORMLY BETTER BECAUSE THEY’RE BEACON-TROLLED 


Before manufacture 


During manufacture 


After manufacture 


Beacon Dealers are located from Maine to the Virginias 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY, INC., CAYUGA, N.Y.* YORK, PA.* LAUREL, DEL.* EASTPORT, N.Y. 
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GIFTS 


for any occasion 


All types foreign 
and domestic 


Jewelry 


Watches Diamonds 


BEYLER JEWELERS 


Watch and Jewelry repair 
409 College Ave. 


The Favorite Spot 


in Collegetown 


Royal Palms 


Dining and Dancing 


Delicious 


Steaks and Pizza 


For All Occasions 


209 Dryden Rd. _ Ph. 4-1908 


Grom the Editors Desk 


Busting Out: 
Cause and Cure 


Bu STING out” is a popular term on campus. Nearly everyone has had a 
friend who “busted out”. Literally, “busted out” means that a student has been 
forced to leave school because he couldn’t make the required grades. 


The question, why do students “‘bust out’’, has perenially plagued students 
and college administrators. Could it be a lack of native intelligence? “This is 
doubtful” say our administrators, for before a student is admitted into the Ag- 
ricultural College he is carefully screened. High school records are scrupu- 
lously examined, and tests, devised by lowa brains, are administered to the en- 
tering students. No, we all have the capacity for college work. 


Could it be that those who have “busted out’ socialized too much? Have 
these people spent too much time in the game room? Perhaps extracurricular 
activities had outweighed studying. These game room, social life activities are 
certainly some of the reasons people “bust out.”” However, these are not the 
only reasons. The real cause of, and the antidote for people “busting out” is 
found in Roberts, Stone, Wing, Warren and remaining halls. Within the con- 
fines of these buildings are found the men with the guiding lamps. These men 
are advisors and guidance counselors. 


Let us not jump the gun by saying that all those who busted were dis- 
missed because of their advisors. However, many of those who did leave could 
have been saved if proper guidance had existed. 


Most of us visit our advisors twice a year; in the fall to make out the 
spring program, and in the spring to make out the fall term program. Twice-a- 
vear visits are not enough if one is to make the best use of an advisor’s guid- 
ance. We need to do more than merely hand him a program, composed the 
night before, get his signature and walk out of his office. 


What then, is proper guidance? Proper guidance is more than just infre- 
quent visits to one’s advisor. When it is time to plan a program for the follow- 
ing term, we should plan the program with our advisors. We must admit that 
getting his aid in programming is better than a one night scavenger hunt by 
ourselves. Aside from programming we are in continual need of advise, whether 
about girl friends or difficulties with physics. 


If we are like the majority of students we need to be pushed into doing 
something. If our advisor chooses to pick the easy way out he can write us two 
postal cards a year stating the date our programs are due. This is what leads 
to student failures. The proper way is to increase the number of student visits 
to at least one visit every two months. Between these visits he should keep close 
tabs on each student by requiring monthly progress reports from the adminis- 
tration concerning the student. 


However, the problem does not end with the advisor. In order for the ad- 
visor to administer the proper guidance, he must be allowed a great deal of 
time. Under the present program this time is non-existent because of the large 
number of students per advisor. Plans in the future should be made to reduce 
the student-advisor ratio to a workable size. 


With an improved student-advisor relationship in both academic and _per- 
sonal matters, the number of students who “‘bust out”” would be reduced. 


G.P.H. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Here's to Farm Practice 


To the Editor: 


In my youthful innocence I once 
believed that experience was the best 
teacher. The only way to learn to do 
something is to do it. Well, from 
what I have seen and heard up here 
at Cornell I think that I am alone in 
this belief. Case in point—Farm Prac- 
tice. Nobody seems to like the idea 
very much, yet the most violent an- 
tagonists of the program take the free 
tuition without batting an eyelash. 
True we need many professional peo- 
ple in agriculture who aren't going to 
work farms, but those individuals who 
are only attracted by the absence of 
tuition in the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University 
object to working on a farm because 
they don’t care about agriculture. 


Everybody hates the farm and 
everybody has something nasty to say 
about the farm. practice system. 
“Ridiculous!” ‘“Senseless!” But let’s 
analyze the subject of these attacks. 
Approximately equivalent to forty 
weeks’ work. Ten weeks a summer for 
four summers. That doesn’t sound like 
so much to “sacrifice” for a priceless 
education. To someone going into the 
field of agriculture the summer work 
is a valuable part of their training. 
On the farm you learn to live with 
farm people and to understand their 
problems, and nobody who is going in- 
to any phase of agriculture can do 
without this experience. 


Take the case of the person who has 
lived on a specialized farm. In order 
to get a complete picture, he must 
spend time on other operations to vary 
his experience. Each kind of farming 
has different problems and for a thor- 
ough background, each type must be 
studied. 


Anyone who is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the absolute necessity of 
farm practice is ignoring the purpose 
of going to an agricultural school. It 
is my understanding that the role of 
the Cornell Ag. School is to give a 
fairly broad education to its students, 
but first to prepare them to be able to 
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go into agricultural endeavors with a 
solid agricultural background. Those 
who are attracted by the free tuition 
but who are mainly interested in an 
Arts School education have no right 
to complain about working on a farm. 
If they want to take advantage of the 
situation, then let them, but as far as 
complaining, they have nothing to say. 


—L.E. 


Crimson King 


To the Editor: 


Referring to the November Coun- 
tryman, p. 7: “The ad with the catch 
is common, too... . Crimson King 
Maple... the same tree as’ Acer plat- 
anotdes schwedleri having bright red 
leaves . . . changing to dark green.” 


Allow me to set the matter straight : 


Acer platanoides schwedleri—red in 
spring turning green in early summer. 


Acer platanoides schwedleri nigra 
—-patented as “Crimson King’”’ ( Plant 
Patent no. 735.). A_ selection of 
Schwedler’s Maple found in Europe 
that keeps “its good red foliage color 
throughout the entire growing sea- 
son.” “A much better variety than 
Schwedler’s and far superior.” (Don- 
ald Wyman, Trees for d merican Gar- 


dens, New York, 1951, p. 121.) 


So you will now see that Crimson 
King and Schwedler’s Maple are not 
the same plant, and that the advertis- 
ing for Crimson King is truthful. Cer- 
tain firms may be selling Schwedler’s 
under the name of Crimson King but 
this I doubt. 


So you see nurserymen aren’t such 
bad guys after all! 
C. W. Eliot Paine ’58 
325 Heath Street 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Mr. Paine’s research has proved more 
thorough than the Editor’s. We ac- 
knowledge the error and apologize for 
it.—Ed. 


"a M p WE 


Story 
COOPERATION 


AN ORGANIZATION grows, Empire 
believes, by joining with specialists 
who are sincerely interested in better- 
ing the industry. 

That is why Empire Livestock Market- 
ing Cooperative throughout its more 
than ten years of operation has coop- 
erated fully with the Extension Service 
and with other groups in the livestock 
industry in working out projects de- 
signed to improve livestock marketing 
practices in New York State. Empire's 
manpower and its facilities are added 
to those of many other groups to make 
possible many special shows, sales, ex- 
hibits and demonstrations. 

A few of these include the Western 
Division of the N.Y.S. Beef Breeders 
and Feeders Improvement Project, the 
famous New York Live Stock Show and 
Sale and others including groups rep- 
resenting swine, sheep and other seg- 
ments of the livestock industry. Empire 
acts as marketing agent for the Schuy- 
ler County Sheep Breeders’ Co-Oper- 
ative, thus helps operate the widely- 
known Watkins Glen Lamp Pools. Em- 
pire works with hog breeders, the Ex- 
tension Service and packers in con- 
ducting the hog pools now held regu- 
larly at the Caledonia Stockyards, to 
promote meat type hogs. 

Thus in many ways, Empire combines 
cooperation with others together with 
the best in regular service through its 
own facilities, so it will always continue 
to be true that “It’s Good Business To 
Do Business With 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 


Dispersals and farm sales a specialty. 


See any Empire Stockyards manager 































































































































































































































































































































































































































Enjoy Life 


Enjoy Life 


Enjoy Life 


Eat out more often 


Eat at 


Joe's 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 


Dean of Ithaca 


Feature 


Local and long distance moving 
Pick-up and delivery service 
Wardrobe service 


Packing and storage facilities 


No storage too small 


Dial 4-6318 401 E. State St. 


Around the 
Upper Quad 


Ag-Domecon Council 


Ag-Dom will hold a Leadership Training Workshop 
at Mount Pleasant on May 4. Discussion groups will be 
led by Professors Reeder, Cummings and Freeman of the 
Rural Sociology department. The purpose of the work- 
shop is to increase the effectiveness of upper-campus clubs 
through better leadership. The discussion groups will be 
divided into four sections: membership, organization, meet- 
ings and programming. Participants will discuss their own 
problems and the professors will offer suggestions. 

This year’s council feels that its most outstanding ac- 
complishment has been to increase the effectiveness of up- 
per-campus organizations. People are more aware of the 
opportunities that are open to them in these clubs, and are 
participating more actively in them. 


Grange 


Eighty people from the state attended the annual 
Farm and Home Week Grange meeting, making it a very 
successful event. 

Rec Team has been active, participating in Odessa 
for Cub Scouts and Grange, and a program in Watkins 
Glen for the Rural Youth New York State Conference. 

April 20-21, the Grange held a retreat at Mount 
Pleasant which was attended by twenty people. Its events 
included recreation, a hot dog roast, square dancing and 
secret work on ritual. Sunday morning an Easter sunrise 
service was held. 


4-H 


At recent +-H meetings, speakers have included the 
IFYE delegate to the Netherlands who told of his experi- 
ences there, and a man who explained income tax returns 
for college students. 


Several members of the club attended the Tri-State 
Extension Conference at Pocono Manor in the Pocono 
Mountains, Pa. The motto of the conference was Leader- 
ship in a Changing World. Meetings and workshops were 
held to promote good leadership. All who attended the 
conference felt that it was a valuable experience. 

New officers of 4-H are: President—Roy Rolland; 
Vice-President—Betty Wansink; Secretary—Gerry Jor- 
dan; Treasurer—Howard Neilson. 


Conservation Club 


On April 18, in Warren 131 the Conservation Club 
showed the movie, ““The Great Adventure,” about wild- 
life. Guests of the club were members of the Cornell Out- 
ing Club and Jordani. 

New officers for next year are: 

President David Mech ’58 
Vice-president ......... Larry Pringle 58 
Secretary Rosalind Gottlieb ’60 
Treasurer John Satterthwait ’60 

Some fine spring evening in the near future, the club 
hopes to be able to go smelt fishing in one of the nearby 
streams. Wearing hip boots and carrying a bright light 
and a long net, the fishermen will walk through the water 
sweeping up these fish. Some time after the trip, they will 
hold a smelt fry. 
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HERE is something exotic, mys- 

terious and luxurious about an 
orchid. This is due in part to its ori- 
gin in the jungle and its legend of dif- 
ficult growth and _ extraordinary 
beauty. 


U NTIL about 30 years ago, orchids 
were a rich man’s hobby, grown es- 
pecially in English and European 
greenhouses. It was very expensive to 
gather and ship these plants from the 
jungles to the continental greenhouses. 
In the United States orchids were 
grown solely to supply the private col- 
lections. Due to the rise in standard 
of living between 1917 and 1927, 
there was an increased demand for 
orchids. The public was forced to ac- 
cept the common types of orchids be- 
cause attempts at hybridization were 
relatively limited. 


In 1922, a Cornell professor, Dr. 
Lewis Knudson, developed the Labor- 
atory Method of handling the seeds. 
This lowered the cost of production 
immensely and made possible the 
growth of new and better hybrids. 
The main problem in the laboratory 
was seed germination, due to the 
seeds small size and lack of stored 
food. Only the vast number of seed 
offered the botanist leeway in the 
plant’s propagation. 


Professor Knudson found that the 
seeds grew on an agar jelly to which 
sugar and various nutrients had been 
added. The mixture is placed in 
sterilized flasks to ward off harmful 
organisms. A stopper is put in the 
flask and the seeds are left to germi- 
nate for eight months to a year. ~ 


The seedlings are then transplanted 
to community pots. The change in 
ventilation from the closed flasks to 
the community pots can not be too 
great, for transplanting is an extreme 
shock to the plants. At this stage of 
development they are kept at about 
70-72°F during the day and about 
60°F at night, and require more shade 
and moisture than full-grown plants. 
The pots, containing osmund, a fiber, 
are half full of broken pottery to in- 
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The Orchid: Beauty and Mystery Combined 



































osmund fiber. 


sure good drainage. The seedlings are 
left in the pots for six to eight months. 
Because the fiber in the pots collects 
toxins produced by the plants, and in- 
creasing acidity may affect the young 
seedlings, they are replanted. Young 
plants are generally left in community 
pots for about a year. 


AT two to two and one-half years 
of age, the plants are a good buy for 
amateurs. Now the seedlings go into 
their first individual pots which are 
about two inches in size. The care of 
these seedlings is easier. The atmos- 
phere is moist, about 70% relative 
humidity during the day and 90% at 
night. Because of the shock of trans- 
planting, the plants must be watered 
lightly two or three times a day and 
protected from too intense sunlight, 
which may do damage to the foliage 
and cause yellowing or burning. The 
seedlings remain in these pots for 
about eight months. 

They are then transplanted to three 
or four inch pots where they remain 
for about a year. Here they receive 
the same care and the difference in 
vigor between the plants shows up 
greatly. After two years they are 
transplanted to five inch pots. At this 
stage sheaths may form which might 
flower. A sheath is a leaf base which 
has formed a vertical coating around 
the stem. 

The plants must be watered thor- 


A Mexican specie of orchid, Laelia Anceps in a wire basket containing 


By ROCHELLE S. LEFFERT ‘59 






oughly, and must be nearly dry before 
watering. Because orchids were forced 
to grow on trees in the jungle due to 
the lush undergrowth, their roots be- 
came similar to sponges to absorb rain 
and dew. Their heavy stems store the 
collected water. If the plants are not 
dry, the roots may store too much 
water and rot. After about seven or 
eight years of growth and care, the 
first flower appears. 


The plants can be grown in such 
mediums as Redwood fiber, sphagnum 
moss, gravel, various composts, and 
osmundine fiber. They must be shaded 
enough that their leaves have a yellow 
color rather than a dark green one, in- 
dicating a woody growth. 


‘The most widely grown variety of 
orchid is the Cattleyas, which is the 
largest and, to some breeders, the most 
beautiful of all orchids. This is the 
tvpe generally used in corsages. 


"THEY are found in the tropics of 
Central and South America especially 
in Venezuela, Brazil and Columbia. 
The Cattleyas usually bloom once a 
year, but some bloom twice or more. 
Because of the differences in shapes, 
sizes, manner of growth, coloring, 
fragrance, and foliage, there are some 
15,000 species of orchids. This flower 
of such complexity and great beauty 
is one that requires extensive study to 
be fully appreciated. 































































































































































































































































Cornell's Largest Lab 


Arnot Forest: a 4,000 
acre classroom for 
conservation 


By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


4,000 acre laboratory serves the 

Conservation Department of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
The Arnot Forest, 18 miles south- 
west of Ithaca provides the depart- 
ment with an area for year-round re- 
search, teaching, and demonstration. 


The Conservation Department ad- 
ministers the Arnot Forest, but the 
4,024 acre tract is the property of Cor- 
nell. Three major areas of work are 
carried on by the department in the 
Arnot; forestry, fish and wildlife 
management, and soil and water con- 
servation. Many professors have indi- 
vidual experiments in their own fields 
at the forest. 


- 
FE. XPERimentation continues thru- 
out the year and, although winter is 
a quiet time in the forest, some work 
still continues. Christmas trees are cut 
and taken to the campus to be sold. 
These trees are part of an experiment 
to determine which varieties grow best 
on different types of soils. 


Forestry Training at Arnot Forest. 


Identifying fish at Arnot. 


A new addition is a sap house where 
maple syrup was produced for the first 
time this spring. About 700 hundred 
trees, marked with bright blue bands 
painted around their trunks, were 
tapped. The Universities of Vermont 
and Michigan are the only other ag- 
ricultural colleges in the country 
which produce maple syrup. 


As spring progresses into summer, 
many activities become apparent. For 
example, one plot of brushland is 
spotted with dead trees. It is part of 
an experiment in the use of chemicals 
to kill unwanted brush and _ trees. 
Some of the brush was electrocuted, 
with 8,000 volts. 

Within the area are eight farm 
ponds which are stocked with fish; 
trout, warm water combinations 
(large mouth bass and blue gill sun- 
fish), and bait minnows. One of these 
ponds also serves as a source of water 
for cattle pastured in the upper part 
of the Arnot. The pasture is rented to 
farmers and around 34 head of stock 
are grazed there each summer. 

Down the road from the ponds is a 
wildlife marsh and shallow pond 
which is used to study marsh life. 

This is only a small sample of the 
work at the Arnot Forest. Nearly 
every part of the tract is used for some 
experiment, except for one valley 
which has been set aside as a natural 
wildlife area. 

Professors also use the experimental 
work for teaching; the Arnot is a 
laboratory for Cornell forestry classes. 
And each summer several, week-long, 
conservation training camps are held 
there to educate future leaders of con- 
servation programs. 


Tu E Conservation Training Camp 
for Boys, directed by David B. Fales, 
Associate State +-H Club Leader, has 
operated since 1948. Fifty New York 
State boys are selected yearly to at- 
tend this camp. At the Arnot they 
may choose one of three courses; for- 
estry, soil conservation, or wildlife 
management. 

From reveille at 6:30 a.m. to taps 
at 10:00 p.m., the boys have a busy 
schedule. During the week thev have 
30 hours of intensive instruction in 
their specific field during the period 
from 8:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. They 
follow the 4-H adage of learning by 
doing. In a typical day the soil con- 
servation group might spend a morn- 
ing with Harry A. Kerr, agronomy 
extensionist, constructing a diversion 
terrace which they previously surveyed 
and laid out. 

Another groups of boys under the 
direction of Gordon Cunningham, ex- 
tension forester at Cornell, may take 
a small plot of woodland and decide 
which trees to cut. Later they will do 
the actual cutting. 

The wildlife group, meanwhile, 
might be making and setting out a 
trapline with Harland Brumstead. 

Besides the work in his specific field, 
a boy attends afternoon and evening 
sessions. These programs are of gen- 
eral interest and deal with such topics 
as gun safety, woods equipment, and 
pond construction and management. 

Some of the work done by the boys 
is used for demonstrations for another 
group, the New York State Teachers 
Conservation Workshop. 50 teachers 
from all levels are picked to attend 

(turn to page 14) 
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The bottles contain soda flavored beer; the jar powdered 


juice; and the tubes paste-like cheese. 


By RICHARD M. KOSSOFF ‘58 


Technologists make beer 


ay taste like cola and 


put coffee in tubes. 


Squeeze Me Another Cup, Please 


A multitude of new products and 
processes developed by food tech- 
nologists in the last decade are threat- 
ening to change the eating habits of 
millions of Americans. What is more, 
only the surface has been scratched in 
this comparatively new science. With- 
in the next ten years you can expect 
to see a whole host of startling inno- 
vations to the food world. 


ALMost any desire of the public 
for improvement of a particular food 
will motivate the food technologist to 
develop a superior product. For ex- 
ample, you might have heard someone 
say, “I can’t drink beer because it’s 
too bitter."” Such feelings have been 
echoed by millions of Americans who 
want to try a food item but find some 
fault with a certain characteristic of 
the particular food or drink. In the 
case of beer, the frustration of the 
potential customers has been removed 
by the creation of a flavored beer. The 
addition of Collins, Punch, and Cola 
flavores to the beer might induce 
many people to try what was once an 
unacceptable product. 

If you think that flavored beer is 
unique, look at a few other products 
developed during a relatively silent 
revolution in tastes. Take food in 
tubes for example. European manu- 
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ufacturers have packaged mustard in 
tubes for a number of years. No spoon 
or implement is needed to remove the 
contents, and the tube can be carried 
and packaged very easily. Still an- 
other tactor is that the mustard can be 
squeezed out more efficiently and neat- 
ly than by the conventional “scrape 
from the jar” method. These factors 
have led American food specialists to 
experiment with a diversified number 
of tubed foods such as catsup, jelly 
and canapes. 


Or special interest to Cornellians is 
the work done by Lester Feller 56. 
While an undergraduate at Cornell, 
Mr. Feller experimented with various 
foods which might be sold in tubes. 
Last spring he announced that he had 
developed a method of putting instant 
coffee in tubes. The idea has been 
both acclaimed and ridiculed by many 
prominent individuals in the food 
world. However, if his work does be- 
come a reality, you men might say to 
your spouse in the years to come, 
“Squeeze me another cup please.” 

Another product which you can ex- 
pect to see on the market very shortly 
is powdered juice. By adding a little 
water to the powder, whether it be 
tomato, pineapple or lemon, a delic- 
ious juice is formed. 


These are only a few of the more 
publicized advances made in the food 
field. Actually there are hundreds of 
others which are just as important. 
Such products as meat tenderizer, 
brominated vegetable oils, self-rising 
flour, and artificial sweeteners and 
flavoring agents have increased the 
quality and palatability of the food 
you eat. 


What most of us do not realize 
about this recent influx of new prod- 
ucts, packages and processes is that 
they are just the beginning of a whole 
gamut of food innovations. 


Much of the work on these new 
foods is being done only a short dis- 
tance from the campus, at the Cornell 
Agricultural Station. Zolan Kertez, 
world renowned pectin expert, has 
been experimenting with atomic en- 
ergy to find out more about this in- 
tegral component of many fruits. Wil- 
son and Quele have developed a baby 
food puree from an eastern grown 
peach. This should save baby food 
processors thousands of dollars. 


| F the success made by food technol- 
ogists in the past fifteen years is any 
indication of future success, there is 
no telling what we may find on our 
kitchen shelves in the future. 





Where every bite 


is just right 


OBIE'S 
DINER 


Try it! 


1016 W. State St. Ph. 9778 


FLETCHER’S 


COMPLETE CERTIFIED 
COLD STORAGE SERVICE 


Store garments and 


together 
save on cost. 
Designed for those with very little 


storage space 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO STUDENTS 

Leave your garments with us. 
Save transportation home and 
have them freshly pressed and 


delivered in the fall. 
Fletcher Co. Inc. 


105 Dryden Rd. 
Tel. 2301 


Professing Personalities 


Professor Freeman; 


The Students’ Choice 


N the dot of the hour Professor 

Chester H. Freeman walks into 
the lecture room; one hand in his 
pocket, the other grasping some books, 
and a ready smile on his face. Perhaps, 
it is because of this easy-going nature 
that Chester Freeman was elected 
Outstanding Professor last spring by 
the students of the School of Agricul- 
ture. 


The Professor is well liked and re- 
spected by his students. He gives them 
full responsibility for a course and 
finds much reward in seeing the stu- 
dents successfully complete the course. 
His classroom contains both serious- 
ness and laughter. The mood is con- 
trolled by simply raising an eyebrow 
or softly chuckling. 


PROFESSOR Freeman was born 
on a small dairy farm in Lewis Coun- 
ty. He attended high school in Con- 
stableville, a small town with a popu- 
lation of 300. In 1934, he embarked 
upon an active five-year Cornell career 
which eventually led to the chapter 
presidency of Alpha Zeta fraternity, 
student chairmanship of Farm and 
Home Week, and editor-in-chief of 
the Cornell Countryman. 


The professor, remembering his 
tenure as Countryman editor, relates 
an almost disasterous event. A staff 
writer, after spending a summer work- 
ing in a tomato canning plant, wrote 
an article describing the contents of 
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tomato juice. The college authorities, 
in reviewing the article, found a seri- 
ous flaw, for it contained grounds for 
a libel suit. Fortunately for all, how- 
ever, the suit never came. 


In 1939, Professor Freeman left 
Cornell with a Master degree in eco- 
nomics and assumed a position as As- 
sistant County Agent in Cayuga 
County. His next work was with the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, revising zone laws. In 1941, 
the professor married a home econom- 
ics major; seems he’s partial to home 
ec’ girls. 


THE Second World War saw Pro- 
fessor Freeman wearing the Air Force 
Wings, awarded him, by some strange 
coincidence, at Freeman Air Force 
Base. Before returning stateside, the 
professor piloted twenty-one missions 
in the Pacific Theater. 


After the war, Professor Freeman 
began his teaching career at Cornell, 
and there hasn’t been a dull moment 
since. During the spring, the visual 
aids course provides much merriment 
with speeches being given on very ac- 
tive topics. In the past, Extension 
Teaching courses have included 
speeches on snakes, using live speci- 
mens as subjects, on the clipping of 
cows, with an actual demonstration 
given at the time, and on the ancient 
muzzle-loading guns. The firing of 
the guns usually has brought several 
secretaries racing to the scene of the 
crime, expecting a terrible disaster. 
The professor, however, enjoys most 
the speeches on barbecuing, illustrated 
with mouth-watering free samples. 


As each year passes “Outstanding” 
Professor Freeman continues chat- 
ting with his students, taking an in- 
terest in their problems, and adding 
his usual good humor, with the result 
that each year more and more stu- 
dents come to regard this personality 
as a true friend. Our thanks to Pro- 
fessor Freeman for all his help and 
encouragement ! 
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From the Gourmet’s Notebook 


Dishes Italienne Reign 


The Culinary Throne 


By BRENDA L. DERVIN ‘60 


TALIAN culinary art has reigned 

over Continental cookery ever since 
the days the Roman gods savored am- 
brosia and grape wines on Mount 
Olympus. Even today gourmets the 
world over look to this land of beauty 
and culture for traditional recipes and 
cooking methods perfected by time. 


THE Italian peasants have devel- 
oped their cooking art around their 
eating needs of five small meals a day. 
The morning begins at three with yes- 
terday’s soup re-heated. At seven, “po- 
lenta,”” a corn meal mush, is served 
with cheese. The main meal comes at 
noon with either meat or fish and 
oiled vegetables. Tea time in the after- 
noon brings “polenta,” cooled, sliced, 
and roasted with cheese. Soup along 
with fresh fruit constitutes supper. 


When one thinks of Italy, one 
thinks of spaghetti Italienne. And 
rightly so, for the base of Italian cook- 
ery lies on “pastas,” especially mac- 
aroni, spaghetti and ravioli. The Ital- 
ian method of cooking ‘‘pastas” calls 
tor much water and a short boiling 
time, which is a direct contrast to the 
revised American method of long 
cooking with much moisture. 


“The “pastas” are only the bland 
bulky base used under herb-filled 
sauces, the most renowned of Italian 
delicacies. It is in their use of garlics, 
peppers, anchovies, and the various 
vegetable pastes that the Italians show 
their true cooking artistry. 


Italian cookery extends beyond the 
“pastas” dishes into numerous other 
preparations, such as soups. A popular 
soup of Italy is a chicken consommé 
filled with small pieces of macaroni, 
diced green spinach, tomato custard, 
and grated cheese. Simple prepara- 
tions, yes, but spicy, delicious results. 


Fruits and vegetables, because of 
their abundance, have a definite con- 
sideration in many of the traditional 
recipes. Fruits are usually eaten only 
whole and fresh as dessert (the 
sweeter custards, cakes, and pies are 
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made just for special feasts). Vege- 
tables, on the other hand, have been 
combined in all types of soups, sauces, 
and one-dish meals such as stews. Per- 
haps, the most known of the Italian 
vegetable recipes is ‘“‘Florentine Spin- 
ach,” in reality what is now used by 
Americans as spinach with white 
sauce, only richer and spicier. Salads, 
topped off by a variety of Italian 
dressings, are popular because of the 
country’s surplus of raw vegetables. 

As in the days of Caesar’s empire, 
the Italians still pride themselves upon 
their preparations of the younger 
meats which make tender delicate 
dishes. One unusual meat dish is 
called ‘““Maiale Unriaco” or “Intoxi- 
cated Pork.’”’ A loin of pork is seas- 
oned with salt and pepper and 
browned with two tablespoons of oil 
in a deep frying pan with cloves and 
chopped parsley. Red Chianti wine is 
added, and the meat is simmered ; half 
the wine is absorbed by the meat. 
When served, the meat is placed on a 
hot dish, and the sauce over. Result: 
a savory flaming red lamb dish. 


No summary can be made of Ital- 
ian cookery without mention of 
cheeses, which accompany every peas- 
ant meal from morning soup to eve- 
ning soup. The best known cheese of 
the country is Parmesan. An Italian 
would consider it a sin to buy grated 
Parmesan; once grated, the cheese 
loses it aroma and flavor. 


Paralleling the fame of Italian 
cheese are the Italian wines. Italy has 
been a wine-producing country from 
before the founding of Gaul. Ever 
since this time the ruby-colored Chi- 
anti wine has been the most popular 
of Italy, where wine is not only the 
“coffee” of the nation, but is used for 
more dishes than in any other Conti- 
nental cookery. 


Italian cookery is, in reality, rela- 
tively uncomplicated. The Italians use 
simple methods and few ingredients; 
they depend upon perfection in prep- 
aration for their excellent results. 


GO TO 


LOUNSBERY'S 


FLOWERS 


The nearest florist 
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For Spring Weekend orders 


409 College Avenue 


Ph. 3327 
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HAMILTON 


GIRARD PERREGAUX 


For the finest 


in watches 
Diamonds 


Diamond setting 
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More Light Gives 
More Height 


Increasing a plant’s exposure to 
sunlight often results in 
extraordinary growth. 


By BARBARA A. BIANCO ‘58 


JOULD you like your dogwood tree to grow eight 

feet in one year instead of the normal ten inches? 

Mr. Sidney Waxman, a graduate student in floriculture 

at Cornell has developed a new method of speeding the 
growth of these woody plants, such as the dogwood. 

The key to increasing the growth rate is to give the 
plant artificial light, in addition to the sunlight it receives 
each day. 

This type of research has been done before for flowers 
like the chrysanthemum. As early as 1686, the length of 
time a plant was exposed to light, called the day-length, 
was observed to affect the growth of plants. About 1890, 
some people tried giving plants extra light with arc lamps 
to see if the plants would grow more and blossom earlier. 
Finally, in 1920, it was proved to everyone’s satisfaction 
that the day-length affected the growth of plants. 

For example, the chrysanthemum grows all summer, 
when the days are long. When the days get shorter, the 
plant stops growing and flowers. Eighty per cent of the 
people who grow mums for the market use this principle. 
They give a plant extra light during the winter months, 
and then decrease the light so the plant blooms. By simu- 
lating the growing season several times a year in this way, 
mums are available at any time. 


M R. Waxman has found that the day-length also af- 
fects the growth of woody plants, which include shrubs, 
evergreen and dogwood. By increasing the day-length, you 
can increase the growth of the plant. 

Nurserymen are interested in finding out how quickly 
these woody plants can be grown, because the more plants 
they can bring to maturity in a shorter time, the more bus- 
iness they will have. 

To investigate the effects of changing the day-length 
of plants, Mr. Waxman set up an experiment in the Cor- 
nell greenhouse. He took several cuttings from the same 
plant and set them in separate posts. Each pot had its own 
artificial lighting system. He used 60 watt bulbs and found 
that this light was just as effective as the sun-light. 

Each plant received the same amount of sunlight. 
Then the amount of extra light each plant got from the 60 
watt bulbs was varied. The results showed that as the 
length of day was increased, the growth rate was increased. 
12 


The little boy holds an untreated dogwood of 
the same age as the larger tree. 


By using 18 hours of light per day on a dogwood, it grew 
eight feet, which is three years growth in one season. 


M R. Waxman discovered that not only the amount of 
light given to the plant is important, but the time of day 
or night the light is given can cause a radical change in 
growth. He gave one plant 9 hours of continuous light and 
then 15 hours of darkness. But in the middle of this long 
darkness period, he broke the plant’s sleep time with one 
hour of light. That was a total of 10 hours of light. The 
plant grew as well on this regime as when it was given 15 
hours of continuous light. That one hour light break 
proved to be very important. When the plant was given 
12 hours of continuous light, it went dormant and stopped 
growth completely. 

The best time to start this light treatment is in the 
spring. It should be halted before the frost comes. 

There were several different types of woody plants 
used in the experiments. Plants that grew the largest upon 
increased exposure to light were the white and pink flow- 
ing dogwood, the Chinese dogwood, the European Cran- 
berry Bush, Weigela, juniper, poplar and orange trees. 

Magnolia, red oak and American arborvitae gave a 
fair response. There was no response at all from lilacs, 
boxwood or black haw. 

Evergreens may respond to increasing the day-length 
but the results are not as dramatic as with the dogwood 
and the other plants. 

Rooted cuttings of woody plants also respond to 
changes in the day-lengthe Mr. Waxman found that 
flowering dogwood cuttings produced three times as many 
roots when exposed to light for 18 hours a day, as com- 
pared with a 9 hour light exposure per day. 

Until now almost all day-length research has been 
aimed at flower bud initiation and development. Mr. Wax- 
man has shown the importance of day-length to vegetative 
growth, the dogwood, shrubs and evergreens. 
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One of New IpEa’s new torture tests to find ways to provide maximum stamina in the new No. 400 rake. 
Strain gage recording equipment mounted in truck accompanies rake. 250 round trips over this track 
subject the rake structure to the stresses and strains encountered in about 2500 acres of heavy raking. 


Look at the NEw Ipza New Pull-Type 
Parallel Bar Rake before you buy 


Makes finest hay—fluffy windrows—minimum leaf shatter- 
ing—cleanest raking—tested on torture track and on farms 


To help you make better quality hay, 
the New IpeEA engineering department 
has designed a truly advanced new 8-foot 
pull-type parallel bar rake that fits all 
tractors. 


Quality hay in half the time. This 
brand new, 5-bar, pull-type, parallel bar 
rake handles hay gently, makes uniform, 
fluffy windrows. Basket tilts to vary flufh- 
ness of windrow. Can cut raking time in 
half. Makes unbroken windrows on cor- 
ners so that balers and forage harvesters 
can operate with uninterrupted feed. 


Positive ground drive, with constant 
ratio between reel speed and forward 
travel, gives minimum leaf shattering plus 
unusually clean raking. 


Many advanced features. Exclusive 
rubber bushings at each end of stabilizer 
provide quieter operation and reduce 
wear. Widefooted, screw type jack folds 
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out of way, gives ample clearance for 
hay. Because of buffer springs, basket 
rides easily over rough ground. 


New convenience. Exclusive single 
crank (standard equipment), operated 
from tractor seat, controls transport lift 
and operating height. Basket is levelled 
by a simple adjustment; a crank attach- 
ment, driver operated, is available as an 
extra. Sealed, grease filled gear box needs 


lubrication once a year. Clutch is oper- 
ated from tractor seat. 


Torture proved, farm proved. This 
new rake has been proved and improved 
on the New Ipea torture track, to provide 
longest life. And it has been on-farm 
tested to prove that it gives finest per- 
formance in producing quality hay. 

Get all the facts on this advanced new 
pull-type parallel bar rake from New 
Ipea. Ask your dealer, where it will soon 
be on display: or write for new literature. 


Look at New Idea before you buy 


NEw [DEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, pivision fico DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Please send free literature checked: 
(C Pull type parallel bar rake 
(1 Mounted parallel bar rake 


Name 


Address. 


L) Pull type rakes and tedders 
LC] Booklet “Tried and New 
Ideas for Making Hay” 


OS a a 





Amot Forest (from page 8) 
i 


Catching fish with a seine in Cornell's 
door laboratory. 


this week-long program, sponsored by 
the New York State Conservation 


Council. The program is run jointly 


by the Rural Education and Conser- 


vation Departments under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Richard B. Fischer. 


Teachers are grouped according to 
their teaching level and each group 
has two complete rounds of field ex- 
perience with the staff during the 
week. Teachers can see, as well as 
hear about, the various aspects of 
wildlife, forest, and soil conservation. 
In addition, they learn methods for 


ONE STOP 
LAUNDROMAT 


408 College Ave. 


Fluff Dry Laundering 


Dry Cleaning 


RED & WHITE 


Pick up and delivery 


at dorms 


teaching conservation and gain an ap- 
preciation for living things. 

Another group which has used the 
Arnot’s teaching facilities is the New 
York State Sportmen’s Conservation 
Workshop. This group meets for a 
week each summer at different loca- 
tions throughout the state to study 
conservation in that area. Two of 
their six annual summer camps have 
been at the Arnot. 


"THE Arnot Forest provides an ideal 
location for such leadership training 
camps. It is unique because all three 
of the major conservation fields can 
be demonstrated there. The facilities 
are open to all groups who wish to use 
them for teaching purposes. 

The Arnot Forest is also open as a 
recreation area. Picnic tables and fire- 
places are provided in one grove of 
trees which overlooks the forest and 
distant hills and valleys. The Forest 
is open to hunters, and hunting is 
good. This is attested to by the fact 
that 61 deer were taken off the area 
this past year. 

Although the Arnot Forest offers 
these recreational activities, it is still 
primarily a laboratory for research, 
teaching, and demonstration. 


Pritchard's 


Corner Station, Inc. 


E>30 


lubrication—washing 
Atlas tires & batteries 


minor repairs 


909 Hanshaw Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


4-1623 


News from 
Saturn 


By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


EW YORK State farmers are 
assured of hi-quality plant food, 
according to laboratory officials at 
Geneva where the chemical examina- 
tion of commercial fertilizers is done. 
About 760 samples are tested each 
year. They are picked up on the open 
market by agents of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets and 
sent to Geneva. 

Here analyses are run for all plant 
food materials which the manufac- 
turer guarantees on the label. Devia- 
tion from the stated percentages is 
subject to legal action by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. 


R ED currants are sensitive to chlor- 
ine in fertilizers, Geneva experiment 
workers have found. Only nitrogen 
and potassium sulfate or nitrogen 
should be used to avoid marginal 
scorch of the leaves. 

Red Lake currants have larger 
clusters and are easier to pick than the 
variety Wilder, but the latter give a 
larger yield per acre. Heavy pruning 
will increase cluster size, recent work 
has shown. 

Researchers found that bushes two 
to four feet apart in tows nine feet 
trom each other gave the best results. 


INJURIES from chemical treat- 
ments of seed oats have been studied 
by analyst Willard Crosier at Geneva. 
Germination tests show a wide range 
of injury from mercury fungicides and 
organic phosphate insecticides. 


“Several fungicides, if not properly 
used, can be injurious to oats,” says 
Dr. Crosier. “Our studies indicate 
that injury may be due to the volati- 
lity and concentration of the fungicide 
or to the type and duration of storage. 
The addition of the insecticides, lin- 
dane or aldrin, increased the danger 
of chemical seed injury.” 

More chemical injury was found in 
cracked or otherwise damaged seed, 
the scientist also noted. 
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Inquiring Countryman 


Question: 


You have to work on a farm in order to stay in the 
College of Agriculture. What do you think of farm prac- 
tice and of what value is it? 


Answer: 


David Peatfeld—Milton, Massachusetts 

“It is necessary to work on a farm to get an agricul- 
tural background, but working for practice credits is like 
selling your soul. You need the credits to stay at Cornell 
and you have to stay on the farm to get the credits. No 
matter how badly you are treated or how unfair the wages, 
you have to work so the boss will give you a good report. 
All summer you have that report hanging over your head 
and regardless of personal feelings you grin and bear it.” 


Richard Coburn—Rutland, Vermont 

“Working on a farm is a very valuable experience but 
when it comes to evaluating past experience, a lot of em- 
phasis is put on dairy farming and most other things are 
neglected. For instance, a boy may have spent his entire 
life on a poultry farm and be well acquainted with farm 
life and the farm economy. He has done farm work so he 
needs no training in that department. During the sum- 
mer he is probably needed on the home farm and still he 
has to work on someone else’s farm because poultry experi- 
ence isn’t worth much. The only experience of any value 
is dairy. This standard eliminates the fact that all farming 
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doesn’t include cows. It is true that a student of agricul- 
ture needs a varied background, but if a boy has lived on a 
farm and knows about farm life, he shouldn’t be made to 
work any more than, at the most, ten weeks on a dairy 
farm. After all, even with questioning on the part of the 
student he can’t possibly learn as much about farm life in 
three or four summers of throwing hay bales around as 
someone who has spent a lifetime in agriculture.” 


Question: 


Because of a lack of experience the city aggies have 
to work on farms to fulfill a farm practice requirement. | 
With few exceptions they all complain about the long 
hours and the hard work. Now as an employer, what do 
you think about the “farm practice farmers” and the value 
of their farm experience ? 


Answer: 


Mr. Vernon Cator—W ayne County—Poultry farmer 

“Tf a boy complains that the work is hard, he is right. 
Farming never was and never will be easy. However, this 
tarm practice is necessary for anyone who is going to the 
Ag. School. If an individual is going into agriculture, he 
can’t possibly get an insight into farming without working 
on a farm. There he learns how the farmer faces these 
problems. If a person is just going to the Ag. School be- 
cause of the free tuition, the work will seem hard and he 
won’t get anything out of it, but farm practice isn’t meant 
to help these people.” 





DAIRYMEN CAN 
POINT WITH PRIDE 


Self-help to build better milk mar- 
kets! On January 1, 1957, 43 cooper- 
atives representing 20,314 New York 
milkshed producers, were contribut- 
ing one cent per hundredweight of 
milk produced to the advertising and write to: 
promotion programs of Milk for 
Health. Inc. In addition, 16,362 indi- 
viduals support Milk for Health 
through individual milk check deduc- 
tions. This makes a total of 36,703 
Metropolitan N. Y. Market supporters Guernseys 


—a record of which dairymen can be 


GREYSTONE FARM 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Purebred Guernseys 

L. S. Riford, Owner 
Paul Fleming, Manager 


MILK FOR HEALTH, INC. 
119 S. Cayuga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 
Jack M. Wood, Manager 
proud. Valatie, N. Y. 


Empire Greedens.. . 
For Setter Livestock Kinssin New Yor 


A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 


Calves available 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Let NYABC Supply Your Herd OLD MEADOW FARM 
Sires! Service to top sires of Hol- E. Quaker Rd., 

stein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, Orchard Park, N. ¥. 

Brown Swiss and Angus breeds. Harry H. Larkin, Owner _ 
Nearly 200 technicians bring this Guernseys Bred for Production 
service to your herd. For facts 


MAPLE ROW FARM 


New York Artificial Breeders’ Co-  Conewanga Valley, New York 
operative, Box 528, Ithaca, N .Y. Edgar Chapman, Owner 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 
The home of Pure Bred 


We Test, Show, and Sell 
Purebred Guernseys 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARMS 

Darien Center, New York 

Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 




























































































































































































































































































































Eastman Stage: 


1. H.W. Garman ‘58—lIst prize 
2. T.S. Wee ‘58—2nd prize 

3. D. P. Paolillo 58 

4. P.D. Gellert ‘58 
5 
6 
7 


. W.M. Gaffney ‘58 
. H.H. Stoevener ‘58 
. R. E. Winsor ‘57 


Rice Debate: 


. George Lamont ‘57—Ist prize 

. Sieglinde Dieken ‘58—2nd prize 
. Mary Avery ‘58 

. Ralph Winsor ‘57 

- Harold Garman ‘57 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA, INC. 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Dial 4-6016 312 E. Seneca Street 


THE CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Farming steps 
years ahead 


hi WwW 
ely meumic 
D-14 tractor 


with 
exclusive 
new 


Power 
Director 


New Low-Line, High-Crop design... 
and an exclusive new way of directing 
power and speeds at will— 

The Dynamic D-14 introduces a 
new tractor concept! 


* New Power Director provides 8 
speeds ahead. Quick-shift to high 
or low range on the go... operat- 
ing with constant-speed, live PTO. 
Farmers have never experienced 
anything like it! 

* New Roll-Shift front axle spaces 
front wheels without blocks or 
jacks. And naturally, the original 
Power-Shift rear wheels, too! 
Power Steering if desired. 


% New Enclosed Hydraulic System... 
new Range Selector for TRACTION 
BoosTER system controls traction 
weight on rear wheels, automatically. 


% New Easy-Ride seat brings an en- 
tirely new feeling of comfort and 
security. Roomy platform lets oper- 
ator step up easily and stand safely. 


* New D-14 cultivator is easily 
mounted. Gangs roll in like a rub- 
ber-tired wheelbarrow. Rear- 
mounted implements interchange 
with WD and WD-45 Tractors. 
Snap-CouPLER hitch—of course! 


All this — plus the power of the Dy- 
namic D-14’s new PowER-CRATER 
engine. Here is 3-plow farming with a 
brand new feel... farming that steps 
years ahead. 


Peery rrr 
nen 


High-@Crop Design 
Stops the eye! New ease in farming! 
(AO) Listen to the National 
Farm and Home Hour.. ; 
ALLI & = CHAL ™M- RS NBC-— Every Saturday 


Engineering in action SNAP-COUPLER, TRACTION BOOSTER and 


POWER-CRATER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





rary, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


Cut square corners easily ... hook up fast with the new 
McCormick No. 32 trailing mower. Hydraulically raised five, six, 
or seven-foot cutter bar protected by 45-degree breakaway. 
Heavy-duty precision drive and pitman assure seasons of smooth- 
running operation. 


Get gentle, high-speed raking! Rake all your hay when it’s 
ready, season after season with the new McCormick No. 15 side- 
delivery rake. Shortest possible hay travel means gentle, leaf- 
saving action at fastest raking speeds. 


McCORMICK No. 45 


Proved and approved by over 99,000 satisfied users! The 
light-running McCormick No. 45 is first choice of more 
farmers and custom operators than all other family-size 
balers combined! It pioneered low-level pickup and float- 
ing auger for uninterrupted feed and big daily tonnage 
... performance yet unequalled! 

You bale all crops, long or short. Hold desired density 
automatically with optional hydraulic regulator. You get 
positive tying without frequent adjustment .. . firm ties 
close to the bale prevent buckling. Non-stop plunger 
slices each charge . . . packs bales uniformly. This helps 
your No. 45—pto or engine drive—match tonnage with 
outfits claiming 30 to 50% greater capacity. 


FREE J McCormick baler twine to tie 


your first 1,000 bales! 


You get 2 bales of high-quality 
McCormick baler twine FREE with your 
new Mc Cormick twine-tie baler. Enough 
to tie 1,000 average 36-inch bales of 
hay! We make this offer to prove to 
you “your baler works better’ with 
true sisalana McCormick twine ... you 
bale faster, smoother ... tie your hay 
at lower cost per ton! 


Ask your IH Dealer for proof that it pays you to own a 
McCormick No. 45 for as little as two day’s baling a year. 
Buy through the IH Income Purchase Plan. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


DEALER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment, 
Farmall and International Tractors... Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General 
Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 





